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Tbe Rehabilitation of Arthur 


Vincentz Cianci, Principal Teacher 


Woodbine State Colony, New Jersey 










FoREwORD: This is not an article prepared as a contribution 
to the scientific literature on mental deficiency. It is another 
of the human, heart-warming incidents that appear with satis- 
fying regularity in every modern institution. Unfortunately, 
such incidents are rarely recorded elsewhere but in the minds ! 
and consciences of grateful parents and pleased institutional 
employees. The changes that took place in Arthur represent 
a minor miracle. The facts surrounding his rehabilitation are 
spectacular and brim-full of drama. More than six months 
have passed since this unhappy and pathetic youngster first 
walked with hesitating steps across the threshhold of the school | 
room. It appears reasonably safe to assume at this time that il 
the conduct improvement is permanent. HN 


The author of this article left the service of Woodbine } 
Colony on September 1, 1943, after almost three years of ser- 
vice. Still employed by the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies of New Jersey, she is currently engaged in developing 
a program of aid to handicapped children and their parents II 
within the community. More will be heard of her present work lj | 
as time goes on. What she did for Arthur, and what others A) 
did for him as result of her “courage and endurance and the 
unexpressed faith,” stand as evidence that there is hope for the 
the most hopeless and encouragement for the most discouraged. Mi 
—E. L. Johnstone i 





















This is the story of Arthur. If you should see Arthur to- 
day, you might wonder why he in particuiar of the hundreds 
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of other boys at Woodbine Colony should be the subject of a 
story. There are no very unusual peculiarities of appearance 
or behavior that distinguish him from his mates. His claim 
to fame or notoriety lies in the fact that in the short span of 
his life, he has made a vast number of people unhappy and un- 
comfortable. Parents, neighbors, attendants and even judges 
and legislators, all whose duties brought them into contact with 
him, were made acutely miserable. 


As an only child, Arthur showed early signs of abnormal- 
ity by striking his head with his bottle and screaming. Quiet- 
ing medicine was given to him at an early age but after awhile 
it had little effect. He was taken to a number of clinics where 
his case was diagnosed as hydrocephalus with possible intra- 
cranial pressure, probably due to difficult birth. Even in his 
earliest years, Arthur made life for his parents and the neigh- 
bors unbearable. He was continually hitting himself and bang- 
ing his head against the furniture. His paroxysms of scream- 
ing lasted for from fifteen minutes to two hours. His parents 
tried humoring him, and, when that failed, resorted to sterner 


methods; but nothing did any good. He continued to strike 
himself and scratch himself and scream. 


When he was six years old, he was tested by one of the 
state psychologists. She described him as a restless child, con- 
tinually screaming during the examination. It was noted that 
his face was badly scratched and his head was bruised and 
bloody from striking against furniture and floor. It was re- 
corded that he had poor muscular coordination and defective 
speech. His mental age was estimated as about four years at 
that time. Institutionalization was recommended. 


Application for admission to Woodbine was made, and he 
was admitted in March of 1943. The doctor’s report of Arthur's 
case during the observation period in the hospital differed very 
little from that made by the psychologists five years before. 
Various sedatives were tried with little lasting effect. 


At the end of the observation period, he was assigned to a 
cottage, and he became an institutional problem. His screams 
annoyed children and employees. They were so piercing that 
they could be heard all over the grounds, disturbing the sleep 
of the night force. He did not get along with the boys in his 
cottage and, on a number of occasions, struck several of them. 
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The charge attendant thought it best to separate him from the 
group so he would not injure any of the other boys. This did 
not help overcome his anti-social tendency. Boys were sent 
out in shifts to walk him around the grounds in the hope that 
he would tire and thus sleep better, but those escorting him re- 
turned exhausted while Arthur seemed to have gained energy. 
He was restrained in a,camisole and a football helmet was used 
to prevent head injuries, but it was not possible to protect him 
entirely. He still managed to strike his nose and face against 


benches. 

The situation became acute when a number of employees 
threatened to leave because of Arthur’s behavior. With the 
personnel situation complicated by war shortages, the admin- 
istration thought it best to transfer Arthur to another institution 
better equipped to study such cases and make recommendations 
for treatment. He was sent to such institution on May 17, 
1943 and returned to Woodbine on June 8, 1943. The trip each 
way was a nightmare for the driver, for Arthur did not deviate 
from his usual behavior. 


On his return, Arthur was placed in charge of a higher 
grade helper boy whose duty it was to take him to the hospital 
three times a day for sedatives, to amuse him, and to walk him 
around until bedtime. This schedule was not agreeable to 
Arthur, and he showed his dissatisfaction by refusing to coop- 
erate. He would throw himself on the ground and scream and 
absolutely refuse to move. It was while he was having one of 
these tantrums in front of the school, that, hearing his screams, 
the principal teacher went out and casually asked him if he 
would like to come in. He immediately accepted the invitation, 
raised himself from the ground, and came into the school. He 
was a sight to behold. His body was covered with welts and 
scratches. He still had many bruises on head and face, one on 
the nose and cheek being very swollen and discolored. He was 
unsteady on his feet, his body twitched constantly, his hands 
trembled. His screams ceased as he came into the schoolroom. 
He was allowed to string beads that morning and again during 
the afternoon session. Not once was there any outburst of 
Screaming, but occasionally he would throw himself over to one 
side and his arm would go up as if he were about to bang and 
strike himself. In a moment he would regain control, sit up and 
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go on with his bead stringing. His coordination was very poor 
and he strung the beads with trembling hands and great diff. 
culty, but he persisted and it kept his mind and hands occupied, 


The next morning he returned to school and joined in some 
of the play activities. He was so unsteady on his feet that he 
was unabie to catch a ball without losing his balance. He was 
allowed to pound on a peg-board for awhile which seemed to 
please him and hold his attention. Because school held so much 
interest for him, it became an effective means of disciplining 
him in the cottage and the hospital as he would try to restrain 
outbursts if told he could not go to school unless he was quiet. 


It was suggested that, now was a good time to stop giving 
sedatives and see if his interest in school would offset his ten- 
dency to violence. This was done, and on the first day that 
quieting medicine was stopped, there were some outbursts of 
screaming but they were few in number, and he made an at- 
tempt to repress them. For ten days following Arthur’s initial 
school experience, a detailed record of his behavior and activity 
was logged. This diary is too lengthy to reproduce here, but 
it shows a rapid awakening of interest in things relating to the 
school, the tranfer of these interests to the cottage environment, 
and the amazing substitution of good conduct for the poor be- 
havior that characterized almost every moment of this child’s 
life. On many occasions, Arthur started to strike himself or 
have episodes of screaming, but, making an obviously conscious 
effort to overcome the urges, he was soon a busy, happy young- 
ster. The logs of two days are recorded below to illustrate the 
changes that occurred. 


June 15: 9:00 A.M. Joined in singing with C-3 boys. 
Played with blocks, pounded peg board 
. . at first swung at it haphazardly 

but had better control later. 

Tried to play ping-pong. Very unsteady. 

Asked to go to bathroom. 

Returned from bathroom. 

Went back to peg board. Struck it more 
accurately. 

Joined in singing with second class. 

Went to clinic. 
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was Arthur’s first visit to the play cellar, and, therefore, he was 
interested in everything. 
1:00 P.M. Came in and sat down. Strung beads. 


June 22 


1:30 
1:50 


2:00 


2:10 


2:15 


2:25 


2:35 


Asked to go to bathroom. 


Decided to string beads when C-9 boys 
came. Started to weave mat, but not 
very successful because of poor coor- 
dination. 

C-9 boys came in and he resumed string- 
ing beads. 

Had a short spell, but didn’t strike him- 
self. 

Had another short spell. Said he had a 
spell, but he didn’t strike himself and 
tried to control himself. 

Got up and continued stringing beads. 
Seems to snap right out of spasms 
and controls himself. 

Resumed stringing beads. 


2:45-3:30 Arthur continually struck himself and 


screamed. These outbursts may have 
been due to the fact that this was the 
first day that Arthur didn’t receive 
any bromides. 


Arthur came to school in good spirits, 


said he hurried all the way because he 
didn’t want to be late. He greeted 
all the boys and then began to string 
beads. His coordination has im- 
proved, and there is much less twitch- 
ing of the body. This morning I had 
him string beads according to a pat- 
tern. He did very well. I had him 
take his helmet off when he came in, 
and, during the time he was in school, 
there were no outbursts. He goes to 
bathroom unassisted and also goes 
home alone. 
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On June 21, one week after he was admitted to the schoo] 
classes, the making of daily notations on Arthur’s progress wag 
stopped because his behavior was quite uniform. He was now 
accepted by the boys in the cottage as one of themselves, and 
instead of shunting him, they were encouraging him to take 
part in their activities. This attitude of his classmates helped 
him gain his self-confidence. He now felt he was accepted and 
spoke of his classmates as “my boys” and “my class.” 

Arthur’s behavior improved in the cottage so much that the 
attendants began to show a new interest in him and willingly 
cooperated with the school in helping him by letting him do 
little chores in the cottage instead of isolating him and putting 
him under restraint. Arthur has responded to this new attitude 
on the part of the attendants by a more social attitude toward 
them. An illustration of this is the incident of the helmet. He 
had been made to wear the padded helmet in the cottages, to and 
from school, and the hospital. It made him present a grotesque 
apperance and doubtless he was aware of this and felt that it 
made him seem different. One day on his return from school, 
he took his helmet and handed it with confidence to the atten- 
dant and said, “Here, take this and put it away. I don’t want 
it anymore.” Formerly he would not have spoken to the at- 
tendant or made a request. 

He now attends school regularly with the other boys from 
his cottage. His coordination has improved enough for him to 
be able to weave simple mats. He takes part in all other school 
activities such as hikes, baseball, block building, and singing. 
He also attends the regular Sunday night movies. 

This improvement in his behavior has taken place in one 
month, and, although it may be too soon to prophesy a perma- 
nent behavioristic rehabilitation, the outlook seems bright and 
further improvement can be expected if the boy is handled prop- 
erly. It was possible to help Arthur because he was not an 
apathetic type. His mental level is such that he can under- 
stand what is being done for him, and, in turn, tries to help 
himself. 
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Boys Department 
Annual Report 
1943 - 1944 





Arthur J. Davies, Supervisor 
The Training School at Vincland New Jersey 









To most people, no doubt, who visit only occasionally, the 
Training School is a place were everyday is much the same as 
yesterday and tomorrow will be just the same as today. Of 
course this is true in some respects. Meals are served at the 
same time, work and various activities begin and end at the 
same time, clinics are held at the same hour daily. This reg- 
ularity of routine is very necessary and has untold compensa- 
tions in our plan of administration and for the particular pupils 
under our care and jurisdiction. But to those of us who live 
and work at the Training School, to us who are constantly in 
close contact with all phases of activities and interests, comes 
avery different viewpoint. Yesterday is not the same as today 
nor do we expect tomorrow to be the same as today, for as truly 
as all the realms of nature vary, so do our experiences encounter 
variations from day to day. 

Progress constitutes differentiality, one day groping as it 
were in the dark, the next day as though the dawn was gradually 
breaking, and a boy begins to understand more fully the things. 
he has been instructed and exhorted, and it has become to him 
now a thing most reasonable and almost a possible reality. No! 
monotony and sameness do not exist in boy training either for 
pupil or instructor. The after-thought then since so much re- 
sponsibility rests with those of us who are engaged in train- 
ing is, how careful we should be in our dealings with our boys 
and with one another, how careful we should be in our habits and 
customs for it is very obvious boys live and do by example. 
This trend may not be the essence of a regular report yet I 
have been so much concerned about habits and customs, flag- 
rant violations, and other influences I feel it is notablystmport- 
ant in our relation to our training program and so I shall devote 
a greater part of my report to the extra-activities which are 
made possible for the pleasure and more intensive training of 
our boys. 
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The past three months have brought us into the fall of an. 
other year. The varying temperatures through this period neces. 
sitates the changing from one activity to another. The swim. 
ming pool which has served us so well throughout the hot days 
of summer was not closed until the last days of September. 
Baseball and softball games were continued until the end of 
September which culminated the end of a very good seagon. 
By that time the days seemed to shorten and darkness closed in 
so soon after the evening meal that the demand for a very dif. 
ferent activity was immediate. We at once got busy formulat- 
ing our social clubs, going over the total enrollment carefully 
and with an urge desiring to provide an interest for every boy 
who could qualify. We found that our total membership was 
well above one hundred boys. Since our club rooms in Robi- 
son Cottage provide adequately for about twenty-five boys and 
the sponsor, we found it necessary to organize two more clubs. 
The Victory and the Fern. The Victory composed of industrial 
boys who might easily be a group of forgotten boys because of 
their retiring and more or less reclusive natures but, in this 
way it has been possible to provide an evening of pleasure and 
social interest each week. The other new club organized was 
to the other extreme being the entire group of Mills Cottage, 
excluding the boy scouts. We felt it was high time to interest 
this very active group in social club work and we believe we 
were right in taking this step. So that altogether we now have 
six social clubs with a total enrollment of over 150 boys in ad- 
dition to our boy scout troop with a membership of 30 making 
a total of 186 boys who are provided weekly with vital interests 
being adapted to the particular club all of which is commen- 
surate with the boys’ training program. We close each club 
season with a joint meeting and our party late last spring which 
marked the close of the season’s activities, approximately one 
hundred persons were present. This was one of the finest 
parties we’ve ever had—so well organized and the boys all en- 
joyed a wonderful evening. About fifteen employees were pre- 
sent; several, including Dr. Doll, making a speech appropriate to 
the oceasion. Mr. Freitag showed movies and several mem- 
bers of the clubs entertained making a well balanced program. 
Mr. Freitag has been exceptionally generous with his “movies.” 


During the fall when air was brisk, football was a popular 
game outdoors. This activity proved to be very fine for the 
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boys and was enjoyed in good spirit and incidently was very 
inexpensive and without serious injury to any one. 


The Fourth of July celebration and activities of the day 
were changed considerably this year. “What to do about a 
parade” was perplexing but we survived. In fact, I think it 
was a good time to break in on what had about become a 
tradition. A ball game between the boys and employees took 
the place of the parade, with Professor Johnstone shaking 
hands with all the players and throwing the ball up for choice 
of first bats. The game was not so colorful as the parade, of 
course, but it was a change, and not such a bad one. 


Mr. Holden is again Scout Master of our Boy Scout Troop 
39. Mr. Holden has helped much with extra-activities which I 
have appreciated very much. It is interesting to know what 
zealous regard he has for the scouts and how carefully he keeps 
and cherishes the records of the Troop. I am glad of this 
earnest desire, and am sure, he and we will all benefit by it. 
The Troop is now in the process of having the last few boys pass 
‘the tenderfoot test. We hope they will soon all have the com- 
plete scout uniform. We have had very good meetings this 
fall and I am sure I can truly report good progress. 


One of the most outstanding sports event of the season 
was held October 30th which was the Training School Field Day. 
A report of this fete has already been published in the Train- 
ing School Bulletin. 


It is with a deep regret that we report the passing of Mrs. 
McClure on September 5, 1943. Mrs. McClure, one of our oldest 
attendants in years of service and who has been housemother 
at Mills Cottage for a long time, suffered considerable disability 
and was under doctor’s care and treatment for many months. 
She was, however, able to continue on duty, having a tremen- 
dous ambition to be on the job until a few weeks ago, when she 
was forced to be hospitalized. Her passing was greatly 
mourned. 

Because of the shortage of candies, cookies and other sup- 
plies which make up our Saturday Store, it has been impossible 
to conduct the store regularly for a long time. I have been 
asked several times, “What about the O. K. slip?” “Has it 
lost any of its value?” “Do the children have the same regard 
for this paper which has been the main correctional medium 
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for many years?” “Does a hole in the O. K. slip mean the same 
now as in the time of the regular store days?” These ang 
many more questions could be asked and much could be said in 
the answering but I want to be as brief as possible. First, 
while it is true that the primary purpose of the hole in the 0. k. 
slip is to teach the child that for his poor conduct he must sac. 
rifice some part or all of his purchasing ability as a means of 
correction. There is something unconsciously woven in and 
around this established method. The knowledge of the fact 
that he would be publicly admonished on store day is conceded 
but the positive aspect is much more influencing. There is 
some intangible virtue which we might term honor connected 
with this record slip which is very positive even though some- 
times secretly coveted. The joy of striving for a good O. K. slip 
with one, two or three “Extras for good work’”—“Very coopera- 
tive boy”—or just “Extra for being a good boy”’ is very vital to 
a large percentage of our children and the honor earned must 
and should be recognized in a spirit worthy of its merits. Yes, 
the positive urge is the stronger in most cases proving a child 
would rather be and wants to be right. Even in questionable 
exceptions to the rule we find that disregard is oft times short- 
lived and impulsive, and soon learn that underneath and funda- 
mentally they do care. So I say by virtue of the very fact of 
its virtue, the O. K. slip has lost little of its significance in these. 
times of non-store days. 


We are glad to report that birthday parties at the cottages 
have been kept up to pre-war standard and frequency. Miss 
Meiser arranges for this function and orders the treats and to 
save delivery trips—planning parties on the same night. Some- 
times as many as seven cottages are having parties at the same 
time. Entertainment varies from cottage movies, table games, 
harmonica contests, to miscellaneous programs and group sing- 
ing. These parties are a moral inspiration and most enjoy- 
able to the boys. 


Thanksgiving Day was a beautiful day, and quite warm. 
The morning assembly at 10 A.M. was enjoyed by all. A tur- 
key dinner was served to every child and employee, and I real- 
ly believe everyone recognized how fortunate we are and how 
thankful we should be in the light of present day chaos through- 
out the world. 
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The spirit of Christmas decends upon the Training School 
School soon after Thanksgiving Day, for there is much to be 
done in preparation for Old St. Nicholas. The date of the open- 
ing of the Christmas House is eagerly awaited, which is early 
in December. The letters to Santa have already been carefully 
written and mailed and eager eyes are turned in the direction 
of the Christmas rooms for the first load of gift packages to 
come in on the delivery van. (The girls are watching just as 
eagerly.) 

The day arrives and shouts of joy can be heard, and boys 
who have watched for days are now wending their way toward 
the Christmas rooms. Admittance is strictly prohibited of 
course for joyous suspense must be kept up until the “Big Day” 
arrives. 


The work inside the Christmas room is very important be- 
cause the happiness of many children depend on it for if only 
one child is disappointed by Santa it would be a calamity in- 
deed, so a very careful check is kept to insure every child’s hap- 


piness. 

Many and varied are the activities preceeding Christmas 
and each succeeding day brings us nearer completion of what we 
set out to do. Wreaths from cedar greens were made by a 
group of fourteen boys who gave almost every evening for 
three weeks to this work. Over six hundred were made. Christ- 
mas trees are grown on the School’s property, they are cut 
down and a proper base assembled before delivering to the build- 
ings. Cottage parents take great pride in decorating the rooms 
and trimming the trees and many of the boys share this activity, 
all helping and creating a fine spirit. 


All this done, and it is the night before Christmas when all 
are assembled at Garrison Hall for the Christmas Eve party. 
This is done in simplicity, yet sincerity, of purpose. It was a 
glorious sight to behold the sincere joy of the children when 
Santa appeared on the stage and the clambering up the steps 
to shake his hand and extend a greeting. 

Christmas Day began very early, the School band in its 
usual custom played carols at each building. This surely is a 
fine way to start this day of rejoicing. After breakfast and 
after the necessary household chores are completed, comes the 
big event—opening of the gifts. It was good to watch the ex- 
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pressions on the faces of these children as they opened each 
package. Much good suitable clothing was among the gifts: 
toys and games for the smaller children will provide a lot of 
enjoyment in the coming days. 

We were very fortunate in that we had sufficient turkeys 
for Christmas dinners, when we realize how scarce they were 
in other places. Altogether the children were well provided 
for and had a wonderful day. 

There are enrolled in the boys department 289 boys. 

Christmas comes, as the old year closes and the new year 
begins with gracious reviving of faith and hope and joy. Most 
of our boys who have been home for the holidays have returned, 
school is again in session and the work of another year has 
begun. 

Now, let all footsore and weary Pilgrims to whom the ways 
of the world seem rough and hard, and to whom the future of 
the world seems dark and cheerless—rest awhile, and look up, 
and listen—for in the still night air of this holy time, sweet and 
clear sounds of the angelic psalm of the future telling of 
progress and peace— 


“For Lo the days are hastening on, 

By Prophet and bards foretold 

When with the ever circling years 
Comes round the age of gold. 

When Peace shall over the earth 

Its final splendours fling 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 
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Review 


THE BOYS HOME AT READING. PAUuUL N. SCHAEFFER, Presi- 
dent Judge, Court of Quarter Sessions, Reading, Pa. (Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Sept.-Oct., 1943— 
p. 150-54). 


With the many articles being published on juvenile delin- 
quency, and the alarming statistics presented to us on all sides, 
this recent article by Judge Paul N. Schaeffer stands out like 
a beacon pointing the way to a safe and sane handling of the 
“bad boy” problem. Although this article specifically refers to 
the problem as it presents itself in Berks County, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, this plan could undoubtedly be adopted in similar com- 
munities with very real and satisfying results. 


The Boys Home at Reading was established some 31 years 
ago and during that time almost 800 boys have resided there 
and been discharged, and while no accurate statistics are avail- 
able, the Superintendent is of the opinion that not more than 
15 per cent. of these boys have ever thereafter been convicted 
of an offense. 


Judge Schaeffer questions the need for a House of Detention 
for delinquent juveniles in the initial stages except perhaps in 
larger centers of population. He points out that our society is 
founded upon the principle that the family is the best form of 
human organization in which to rear children and to teach them 
to live in harmony with their fellow beings. The Boys Home at 
Reading is patterned upon the family circle; the Superintendent 
and his wife are the only employees; the boys are permitted to 
help with the household chores: they peel potatoes, wash dishes 
and set the table; they attend the public schools, they go to the 
church of their own denomination on Sunday. In all respects, 
it resembles a good family home. 


The story of its origin is interesting. In 1911, four boys, 
three of them local boys and one from another town, were in- 
volved in major crimes. They were eventually committed to 
a Reformatory, and while there resolved to band together upon 
their release. This they did and started on a career of big 
crime, perpetrating one murder and a series of armed robberies. 
The editor of a Reading paper bégan writing editorials in which 
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he suggested that a home be provided for such boys in the 
early stages of delinquency rather than having them sent to 
distant institutions where they might associate with the worst 
boys from every county. This campaign bore fruit and some 
forward looking citizens became interested, a place was found 
and deeded to the county, with the proviso that the home be 
under the management of the Judges of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, the Superintendent and his wife were secured, and the 
home was founded on August 1, 1912. 

When first apprehended the established procedure is to take 
the boy home, explain the matter to his parents, and place him 
in their custody. The rare exceptions are possibly only 3%; 
these are put in the Boys Home, or placed in a special room at 
City Hall (not a cell), and are brought before the court in 24 
hours. In not one case a year where a boy was returned to his 
home has he failed to report at the proper time. During the 
interval between the time of apprehension and the appearance 
in court, the probation officers make visits to the homes, or the 
boy may be taken for a physical examination, or to a guidance 
clinic for an interview, if that seems advisable. 

Judge Schaeffer points out that they are dealing with chil- 
dren only with an I. Q. of at least 70, and boys who are con- 
sidered mentally healthy. It is definitely a boys’ home and it 
has been found that boys of 15 years, or under, are more likely 
to succeed there. All commitments are made for an indefinite 
period, and the time of discharge depends upon the boy’s ad- 
justment and attitude, and his home conditions. Many boys go 
home after 12 or 15 months; some remain anywhere from three 
to five years. Experience has proven that while the building 
is large enough to accomodate a greater number, twenty-five 
is the maximum number of boys who can be housed in the home 
at one time with good results. Should such care be needed for 
a greater number, Judge Schaeffer advocates the opening of 
another home rather than increasing the number. 

Much credit for the success of the Home must go to the 
couple who have had charge of it for the many years of its ex- 
istence. They must possess more than the average of patience, 
understanding and sympathy. The fact that they are affection- 
ately known as “Dad” and “Ma” to the many boys there attests 
to their influence on the lives of the boys, and the place they 
have won in their affection. 
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The Boys Home at Reading has saved hundreds of boys 
from the experience of a commitment to so-called reformatories. 
They live a normal life, associate with the boys in the general 
community, may join a neighborhood club, with the approval 
of “Dad,” and are permitted to bring their guests to the Home 
for movies and other social recreation. 

The results have been surprisingly good and Berks County 
has had less than its quota of inmates in the state reforma- 
tories. Not only has the Home helped the boys to live more 
normal lives during the time they are under supervision, but 
it has improved their outlook and better fitted them to take 
their place within their own family circle when their discharge 
becomes effective. 

GRACE M. SNYDER, Librarian 


The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 
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Dick Whittington and His Cat 


The giving of a play by and for the happiness of the chi. 
dren some time during the Christmas season has very nearly 
become a traditional event in the Training School. However, 
in 1941 and in 1942 for unavoidable reasons this pleasure had 
to be omitted from our program and I hardly need to state that 
in 1943 the giving of “Dick Whittington and His Cat as our 
Christmas Play was indeed a real event for our children. 

As indicated in the title, “Dick Whittington and His Cat” 
is a juvenile play and such play gave many Junior performers 
the opportunity to take their “first bow” on our stage and that 
they enjoyed their contribution to the play is quite in keeping 
with the pleasure which was enjoyed by their audience was evi- 
denced by their smiling, happy faces as they responded to cur- 
tain calls, etc. 


Much to our regret, as the children love to see their names 
in print, we were not able to print programs for the play, as 
Earl our pupil-printer was needed for a very important part in 
the play that of Captain Rowell and a decision had to be made. 
Should we have a Captain for the Crew or a program for the 
play? The Captain “won out.”—Thus we are unable to include 
herewith a copy of the program as has been our usual custom 
but I am giving a few facts concerning the production of the 
play which I trust will be of interest to our parents and to our 
friends who have not forgotten the thrill of a Christmas spent 
at the Training School. 

The play was presented in three Acts and four scenes. 

Act 1— Scene 1 On the Road to High Gate Hill Fair. 


Scene 2 Sir Hugh Fitzwarren’s Home—The Counting 
Room. 


Act 2— Scene 1 On the Island of Pandora—The Sultan’s Palace. 
Act 3— Scene 1 In the Fitzwarren Home—A Ball Room Scene. 

Here with pomp and splendor a celebration is held in honor 
of the return of the victorious Sailing Crew, including Dick and 
his Cat and everything ends happily for all concerned as all 
children’s plays should end. 

The Cast featured seventy-five performers with twenty-two 
of this number playing the leading and speaking parts while 
the other children in the Cast were featured in choruses, dances, 
drills, etc. as follows: 
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Sir Hugh Fitzwarren Russell B. 
Alice (His daughter) Florence R. 
Captain Rowell (Skipper of the “Unicorn”)Earl D. 
Dick Whittington Wesley S. 
His Cat Augustine B. 
William Caxton (Fitzwarren’s Accountant)Bruce S. 
Other Accountants Leon H., Earl S., Glenn G. 
Mrs. Fitzwarren Florence Mc. 
Cecily (Fitzwarren’s Cook) Nora M. 
Sara C., Lanetta B., 
Assistant Cooks Evelyn S. 
Sukey (Maid in Fitzwarren’s house) Matilda B. 
Joan (Maid in Fitzwarren’s house) Betty B. 
The Sultan of Pandora Joe C. 
The Grand Vizier Eddie K. 
Corsair Captain Peter V. 
Buffons Joe P., Charles D. 
Night Watchman Joe H. 


Choruses of Merry Makers, Folk Dancers, Vendors, Sailors, 
Corsairs, Servants, Toy Soldiers and Flower Girls. 


Between the Acts the following musical numbers were rendered— 


A Vocal Trio—“O Holy Night” Eddie, George and Earl S. 
An Instrumental Quartet--‘‘A Medley of Christmas Carols” 
Charlie, Russell, Clarence and George 


A Vocal Duet—“Away in a Manager” James and Francis R. 
(Our precious eleven year old twin boys) 


Strictly speaking “Dick Whittington and His Cat” is not 
in character a Christmas play but by using our lovely Christmas 
music, for the between the acts numbers we were able to pre- 
serve the spirit of Christmas throughout the evening and with 
the Dear Old Hall looking delightfully festive in its decorations 
of greens and colorful lighting, the spirit of Christmas truly 
lingered with us until the last note of the Children’s Good Night 
Song had died away and until the last light had been dimmed by 
Charlie, the ever faithful, who finds his Benediction in the per-- 
formance of these last rites at the conclusion of all happy 
evening events. 

It is an interesting coincident that these two Institutions— 
The Vineland State School, and The Training School at Vine- 
land, located within a stone’s throw of each other, chose the 
same play for their Christmas entertainment and neither school 
knew this fact until three days before the first performance was 
to be given. Both schools laughed heartily at what was a good 
joke and everything went merrily on and the first performance 
of “Dick Whittington and His Cat” was given at the Vineland 
State School on Tuesday Evening, December 28, 1943 and one 
day later on Wednesday Evening, December 29, 1943 the second 
performance was given at the Training School. 
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In conclusion I might add that both schools were well sat- 
isfied with the results of their efforts and people who attended 
both performances remarked that the element of novelty, 
created by seeing the same play presented by the two schools 
added to their enjoyment of both performances and as a matter 
of fact the conditions under which a play is produced in the 
two schools differ so very decidedly that it is a safe venture 
to suggest that the outstanding resemblance of the two plays, 
as given, was in the name only. 

ALICE M. NAsH 





The Interest of Parents 


I think that our parents have great courage and fortitude 
when the situation and conditions are new to them and later 
are the most loyal people in the world. 


There are two types of people who visit. Those who have 
adjusted themselves to the existing conditions and have made 
definite decisions before they come here and there are others 
who are seeking information on which to make decisions. The 
greatest help we are able to give any parent is to have them 
meet children who are here and talk with them and see them at 
work or at play. Sometimes when the child in question is less 
active the parent is concerned when they contact children who 
are very active und srequently ask whether their child will be 
expected to compete with them in school, and at play. 

When the child accompanies the parents on this visit they 
seem better able to understand the classification into which he 
will come than when they try to estimate his ability. On the 
other hand the parents try very hard to tell us exactly the 
things that we should know. In fact they tell us much more 
than they ask us, as a general thing. They try to tell us all of 
the little characteristics of the child all of which is most im- 
portant for us to know. 

Most questions, except a few, that they had planned to ask 
before they came are spontaneous; and the result of some sug- 
gestion. Generally men are quick to become interested in other 


” We were asked, recently by a parent, “What is the spirit of the average parent 
on their first visit to the institution?” This is the result of our thought on the 
matter in formulating our reply. : 
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children and I think that it is largely through them that the 
average man makes up his mind to send his child to the School. 


Whoever is responsible for the visitor, the people in the 
cottage and the children effect them most by being natural, and 
making them feel that they are very welcome and that they are 
seeing our every day way of life. They should be helped to 
yisualize their child in certain situations, if possible. 


Most of our children are interested and feel a responsibility 
for guests, especially if a new child is concerned. For example, 
the other day a family came here with their fourteen year old 
son. The day was a difficult and trying one for them, I know, 
put as we were walking across the lawn a group of school boys 
were working in the garden. They were interested in the boy 
and asked if he was coming here to live and said, “We have an 
empty bed in our house and we hope he will come there to live.” 
He was exactly their type and the following day he went to 
that cottage to live which I know was a satisfaction to the 


parents. 
The following are some of the most natural questions, 
aside from the necessary questions of adjustments, etc. that 


are asked by sensitive people: 


Do you think that he (she) will be homesick? 

Where will he sleep the first night? 

Will there be someone near him? 

Who will help him at the table? 

In case of sickness what happens? 

They often add—“T hope he will be a good boy and give 
no trouble.” 


Another type of question is asked by parents who are very 
anxious and have no knowledge of institution ways. These 
people need our most careful attention and consideration: 


Will he be allowed to have his own playthings? 
Will he be allowed to have his own clothes? 
Who will tell him what to wear? 

Will we be allowed to visit him? 

Will the other children be kind to him? 

Why don’t the children runaway? 

Where do they keep their toothbrushes? 

Will there be someone to help him with his bath? 
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I have never heard a parent ask a child here if he is wel]. 
treated. They do ask him if he is happy and what he does 
about the school and cottage. Parents are rarely indiscreet 
about talking before the children. 

As to the questions we ask parents—I believe that if we 
are genuinely interested in the child we learn all that we need 
to know by visiting with the parents and we do not need to agk 
routine questions. It is also very important that people should 
visit leisurely. They should sit down here and there and get 
the feel of things and have an opportunity to talk with as many 
people as possible, and above all to feel they are visiting and not 
being shown around. 

Many improvements and worthwhile changes have come 
into being here through the intelligent questions of parents. 

Helen Hill 





Notes From The News Sheet* 


Paul received a very hard blow, when he discovered one morning 
that a dog had killed seven of his full-grown rabbits—-We are helping him 
to forget his loss by purchasing a few more rabbits, giving him a new 
interest. 


We have a new boy in DeMott, his name is William. He was a 
little homesick for a few days but is feeling better now. He is jolly and 
lots of fun. 


I am in the poultry schedule in the morning and my parents think 
it is a very nice schedule to be in. I enjoy working with the chickens, 
thanks to Mrs. Nash who put me in poultry. We don’t have many chick- 
ens now but we hope to receive more soon. We now have only two tur- 
keys left after killing a lot for Thanksgiving and Christmas. Mr. Akers 
and I are great friends. 


Mr. Renne knows how to grow fine celery and I am sure we en- 
joyed it ever so much. In fact we had a fine crop of all vegetables. Last 
year we added a new vegetable, the soy bean, which is very rich in vita- 
mins and is supposed to take the place of meat. We had our crop canned 
at Seabrook Farms in Bridgeton. We have had soy beans for dinner and 
I like them very much, they are quite tasty. 


Just wanted to say—here at Hutchinson Cottage we have nine baby 
rabbits, born December 28th and they are coming along nicely. The rab- 
bits belong to Walter and Elmer who sure are proud of them. 


Everyone at Craven had a very nice Christmas. To start the day, 
the band came to the cottage at 5:45 to play carols. Mrs. Hamilton and 
a few boys made coffee and gave cookies to each member of the band. 
We all enjoyed it a lot and later on we received our packages. 


Again a New Year has approached and the Santa Claus Work Shop 
is making great headway. We all enjoy this club very much. There is 
something going on every Monday night; repair work or making new 
articles. Drop around any Monday night, folks, you are always welcome. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 
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